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B TRAINING SCHOOL NUMBER 


The purpose of this number of the 
Quarterly is two-fold; first, to give 
patrons of the normal school, superin- 
tendents and other school authorities 
who send students to us to be trained, 
and who employ them when their train- 
ing is completed, as clear an idea as 
possible of the organization and ad- 
ministration of our training schools; 
second, to give patrons of our training 
schools an idea of the efficiency of the 
teaching their children are receiving. 

We have two training schools, an ele- 
mentary school of eight grades and a 
rural school having the first six grades. 
In 1912, the trustees of the normal 
school entered into a contract with the 
Board of Education of the borough of 
Edinboro by which the first eight grades 
of the public school became the train- 
ing school of the normal. The work is 
done in the public school building, a 
cut of which is shown on another page. 
The building is a two-story frame 
structure, with basement, containing 
six class rooms, and auditorium and 
offices. It is well heated, well lighted 
and has sanitary toilets and drinking 
fountains. While not modern in every 
respect, it is better than the average 
public school building in the cities and 
towns of western Pennsylvania. The 
school authorities of Edinboro take 
pride in the care of this building. 

The work of the grades is immediate- 
ly under the charge of four critic 


teachers employed by the borough. 
These teachers are progressive and 
show great enthusiasm for their work. 
The general direction of the practice 
teaching is done by a supervisor em- 
ployed by the normal school. The 
supervisor, in co-operation with the 
critic teachers, organizes the teaching, 
helps the seniors with their lesson 
plans and criticizes the carrying out of 
these plans. She and the critic teach- 
ers are largely responsible for the pro- 
fessional practice of the normal. 

The special subjects, drawing, music, 
gymnastics, and manual training are 
supervised by the heads of the depart- 
ments in the normal. The public ex- 
hibits each year of the work in draw- 
ing, manual training and basketry and 
the appearance of the pupils in song 
and gymnastic parts at various times 
indicate that these special subjects are 
being well cared for. 

During. the year 1913-14, the profes- 
sional work of the senior year was first 
differentiated so as to give special 
training to those who expect to teach 
rural schools. The training that year 
was wholly theoretical, consisting of 
two terms’ work in rural methods and 
sociology. The lack of a background 
of practical application was greatly 
felt. 

Last year the normal entered into a 
contract with the trustees of Venango 
township, in Crawford county, for the 
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use of the Torry schvol as a rural prac- rural teacher. This year, the normal — 
tice department. The experiment was made the same kind of a contract with © 


a success, and twenty members of the bug es S Washington township 4 
class of 1915 left the normal with a which is more convenient to our needs ak 


high conception of the mission of the in every way. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


FACULTY 


FRANK E. BAKER, Principal 
Rural Methods and Sociology 


Clarion State Normal School, 795; teacher, rural school, ’95-’96; principal, Spring 
Creek graded school, ’96-’97; principal, Clymer Union school, ’97-’99; prin- 
cipal, Randolph Union School, ’99-’01; A. B. Allegheny College, ’05; principal, 
Greensburg High School, ’95-’98; A. M., Harvard University, 799; Head of 
Science Department, Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory School and student 
at Teachers’ College. ’09-’11; present position, 711. 


ADA EVELYN JONES, Supervisor 
Primary and Reading Methods 


Auburn Teachers’ Training Class, ’94; teacher of rural school, ’95; primary 
teacher, Auburn, N. Y., ’95-’11; student, Martha’s Vineyard Kindergarten — 
School, ’00; special dipioma in supervision, Teachers’ College, ’12; primary 
supervisor, Clarion State Normal, ’12-’14; critic teacher and supervisor of 
penmanship, Brockport State Normal, ’14-’16; present position, 716. 


MARY ELIZABETH POWELL. 
Methods in Drawing. 


Clarion State Normal, ’95; teacher, rural school, ’93-'95; student, Valparaiso 
University, ’95-’97; present position, 97; student of color and design, Har- 
vard Summer School, ’04; student of keramics, Chautauqua, ’05; pupil of 
Prof. Valentine Heneman, ’06; student of practical drawing and design, New 
York University Summer School, 712. 


OLIVIA J. THOMAS. 
Supervisor of Music 


A. B., Thiel, ’01; student of piano, Thiel College; student of piano, organ and 
public school music, Dana Institute; student, New England Conservatory, 710; 
voice pupil of Baroness von Klenner; teacher of piano, Edinboro State 
Normal, ’09-’12; head of the department since ’13. 


WILLIAM GREGORY SIDDELL. 
Methods in Arithmetic. 


New Paltz, N. Y., State Normal, ’94; principal Union School, Glenham, N. Y., 
’94-’98; A. B. Syracuse University, 02; principal High school, Winfield, N. 
Y., 702-05; A. M., Clark University, ’08; principal Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute, ’08-’09; instructor in mathematics, Cheshire School for Boys, ’09-’11; 
present position, 711. 
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THE GRADE PRACTICE SCHOOL 


GEORGE B. FROST. 
Supervisor of Manual Training. 


Alden Academy ; present position, 712. 


* JANET GILLESPIE. 
Critic Teacher, First and Second Grades. 


Edinboro Normal School, ’05; student, Teachers’ College Summer School, 714; 
student, Ypsilanti Normal Summer School, 715; rural school, ’05-’06; present 
position, 706. 


FRANCES BURCHFIELD. 
Critic Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades. 


Edinboro State Normal School, ’00; student, Teachers’ College Summer School, 
714; student, Ypsilanti Normal Summer School, 715; teacher, rural school, 
00-03; teacher, Glenwood graded school, ’03-’08; present position, ’08. 


MAUDE HOWARD. 
Critic Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


Edinboro Normal School, 700; Teachers’ College Summer School, 714; Ypsilanti 
Normal Summer School, ’15; teacher, rural school, ’87-’89; present 
position, 700. 


RUBY ANDERSON. 
Critic Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


Edinboro State Normal, ’07; teacher, rural school, ’07-’13; present position, ’13. 
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F. L. LABOUNTY. 
Methods in English. 

A. B., Allegheny College, ’07; A. M., Allegheuy College, ’10; teacher of Eng 
lish and Greek, Alden Academy, ’07-’11; teacher of English, Meadville Night 
School, ’09-’10; head of English department, Edinboro Normal School, ’11-’14; 
teacher of English, Peabody High School, 715; present position, 715. 


STUART D. GRAHAM 
Supervisor of Gymnastics. 


Edinboro State Normal School, ’13; student, Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, ’13-’15; student, Harvard Sammer School, ’15-’16; present position, 


"15. 


LUCY A. WARBURTON 
Psychology, History of Education, School Hygiene, and Princip!es of Education. 


Virginia State Normal for Women, ’09; graduate student, Virginia State Normal 
710; B. S. Teachers’ College ’15; graduate student, University of Wisconsin 
Summer School, 715; A. M., Columbia University, ’16; Principal of schools, 
Ridgway, Va., ’11-’12; head of department of History, Elwood, Ind., High 


school, ’12-’13; present position, 16. 


DORIS RUHAMAH GILLESPIE. 
Critic Teacher, Rural Practice School. 


Edinboro State Normal, ‘15; teacher rural school, ’15-’16; present position, 716. 


THE SCHOOL 


There are eighty-five seniors in our 
present class. Sixty-five chose graded 


school work, about equally divided be-' 


tween the primary and the grammar 
grades, and twenty girls elected the 
rural school division. 
Of the sixty-five in the graded school 
division 
58 are teaching regular classes 
3 are teaching retarded pupils 
4 are observing 
Every senior is required by law to do 
180 hours practice teaching. Accord- 
ing to present assignments, 94 per cent 
of the time spent by the seniors in the 
training schools is in actual teaching. 
In the rural school division two 
girls are assigned to practice teach- 
ing at once, one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon, for a period 
of two weeks. It will be possible for 


each girl to get four weeks of half 
session practice teaching, or sixty hours 
of actual teaching. The members of 
this division are also required to do at 
least one term’s observation in the 
graded school. Ten are now observing. 


Efficiency of the Teaching 


It is probably true that many people 
doubt the efficiency of the teaching 
done in practice schools. Some still 
believe that, in spite of good supervi- 
sion and the best of criticism, the 
children suffer. 

Being good citizens of the community 
in which we live, we who are respon- 
sible for the present organization of 
the public schools in Edinboro have 
felt. somewhat sensitive on this point. 

It was partly to determine whether 
there was any ground for misgiving as 
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to the training the children were recei- 
ving in our practice schools that a few 
of the standard tests were applied. 
These tests are by no means completed, 
and it is hoped that fuller results may 
be published later, but enough has been 


done to give us some grounds for draw- - 


ing conclusions as to the efficiency of 
the work done by our senior practice 
teachers, under the organization and 
supervision already described. 


The Test in Spelling 


The test used was the one devised by 
-Dr. Leonard Ayers of the Russeil Sage 
Foundation and was chosen because it 
had already been applied in several 
city surveys and the results published. 
The words in this seale are chosen to 
test the pupils who are about to comp- 
lete their respective grades; that is, it 
is a June test. In as much as this test 
was applied in November, after the 
school had been in session only about 
six weeks, it was considered best to 
give the pupils of each grade the list of 
words designed for the grade from 
which they had been promoted the pre- 
vious June; that is, pupils of the fourth 


grade were given the list for the third 
grade and so on. In June, each grade 
will be given its own list. This will 
make it possible to measure progress. 

The average made by each grade in 
in the test is given below: 


Grade Per cent 
[ute |e se MRS og T ip SoG Re 78.4 
|USA| las eae a Ty ay Cal 78.8 
ecUE liye 60 RR eae ee oR a 70.9 
MOVE: sat le es ote oe eee 75.3 
AT LAY Fp Birdy pode, Pon Pe ari Ske Me 81.8 


The average for the five grades was 
77.0 per cent. . 

This result compares favorably with 
those obtained in cities where the test 
has been applied as shown by the 
following table: 


A Average 

City Per cent 
Springfield walle veer ee ae eee 70.0 
Butter Monte seen ee eee a ae 80.3 
Oakland’ Calar se: fee eer Soak eene 76.5 
Saltileake CityU talneeeseeesasea see 86.0 


DRAMATIZATION---FIRST GRADE 
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GYMNASTICS---SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


As is the case in all surveys, a wide 
range of ability was found in every 
gradé. The averages ranged from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent in all grades, 
and in the sixth, from 10 per cent to 
100 per cent. 


Reading 


In measuring the ability of the chil- 
dren to read, the tests devised by 
Starch of the University of Wisconsin, 
designed to measure speed and com- 
prehension, were used. 

All the pupils of a grade were given 
the same printed selection. All began 
to read at a given signal and continued 
for thirty seconds, each pupil placing 
a mark after the last word read. Each 
pupil then turned the sheet and repro- 
duced as fully and accurately as possi- 
ble what he read, as much time as 
desired being allowed for this repro- 
duction. 

The speed score was obtained by 
dividing the total number of words 
read, by thirty. The comprehension 
score was obtained by counting the 
total number of words written by each 


pupil that accurately reproduced what 
he had read, all words that misrepre- 
sented, that repeated, or that added 
a thought not given in the selection, 
having been crossed out. 

The table below gives the scores 
made by each grade, third to eighth 
inclusive, together with standard scores 
of the June previous, as given by 


Starch: 

r= r=] 
} 3 
we (eoa epee 

o sv ) Bov 

OH joa & a 

oo oo| ao |TH6 
4 | “ng 
iS) ° 
ee ee) er oO 
Third? eee ee ice 12 28 
Fourth$s:2)- cae eee 1.6 2.4 23 28 
Fifth 2264 eos ee ee 2 es 3l 33 
Sixthes 3 toe eee 3.2 3.2 36 36 
Seventh 22-7242 2 He 3.6 19 45 
Bighth: 24.285 se 0 ee 4.2 4.0 32 50 


Conclusion 


For some time the supervisor and the 
critic teachers have maintained that 
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the reading in the grades of the prac- 
tice school is below the standard. 
The results of this test bear out their 
contention. ‘While the speed scores 
average well, the comprehension scores 
are almost invariably low, in some 
grades startlingly so. This would in- 
dicate that too much attention has been 
given to the mere pronouncing of 
words and too little, to the testing of 
thought. 

One of the startling things indicated 
by the scores is the great variations in 
the reading ability of pupils in the 
same grade. Steps have already been 
taken to remedy this condition by the 
arrangement of special classes for re- 
tarded pupils. 


Arithmetic 


The Starch tests were also used in 
arithmetic, each test consisting of fif- 
teen graded problems printed on one 
side of a sheet of paper. Each pupil 
was allowed as much time as he desir- 
ed. Only answers were recorded. The 
papers were scored by subtracting from 
fifteen the number of steps missed. 

‘In the table below the average score 


of each grade and the standard Decem- 
ber score for the grade are given. The 
standard December score was derived 
from the table of standard June scores 
as given by Starch, by interpolation. 
The interval between the standard 
scores of two succeeding years is in 
every case 1.2. Since school had been in 
session nearly three months or 1-3 of a 
year, 1-3 of this interval, or .6 of a 
step was added to the standard June 


score of the previous year, to obtain 
the December score. 
To 
Ee) 
Grade omni g © 
Pa =| ok 
8 |8§o8 
DN InaAawn 
Pourtheers: ee roe re eee ee anes 3.7 5.1 
Gh eee te eee OO ee ee eee 7.4 6.7 
SE tlie or ces se See eee rae Na 9.5 8.3 
Seven timer, oe veeee eee eee eee pe LOP4 9.9 
High thi Seeemacee cere eae eee 10) 7a mito 
As will be seen from the table, 


grades four and eight are below stand- 
ard and grades five, six and seven are 
above. The results for grade three 
are not given, as the test, inthat it 


THE PRIMARY ROOM 
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omits steps two and three, is obviously 
unfair to grade three and is probably 
unfair to grade four. 


The Progress of the Children Through 
the Grades 


Any measure of the efficiency of a 
school must include a study of the pro- 
gress of the children through the 
grades. The pupils of a grade may 
make-an excellent showing in a given 
test, but, if a large number of the 
children in this grade are over age, the 
instruction has not necessarily been effi- 
cient. If the children of grade six in 
a certain school average 13.5 years old, 
the amount of retardation is so ser- 
ious as to outweigh any excellence of 
results that might be obtained in a 
given test. 

The table below gives the facts in 
regard to acceleration and retardation 
in each of the grades. 


A= bil “= | 
2B) Shoei: ey 
re Pl gy | @ 
Grade BE 08 as 83] oF 
BSiSSiSEissiacs 
SO; vols 6/50/00 
ee ee Zi iP 
Ones Soe Se riko let aa oteest 
TWOse eee ae a el soa Bola 4 bey belie 
Three ae Nee eee 83) 6974 ee es 
Four: .:- See ee 6 8 5 3 3 
Five :...... 2 eee 1B GAS Ya es Role en okt 
Six Sete =. 2 eee eee OOS eae eames 
Seven... 26. ae 105 sida 7a On 0 
Right... 32 See Silpeo a) Oa oaths, 


_ 55 children, or 42.1 percent are ahead 
of grade, an average of 1.2 years each; 
49 children, or 38.9 percent are normal ; 
24 or 19 percent are retarded, an aver- 
age of 1.3 years each. : 

The surprising thing about this table 
is the small amount of retardation 
above the second grade. Evidently, a 
number of children enter the first 
grade each year who are over age. 
After the second year there must be a 
high percentage of promotion ahead of 
grade. This indicates a_ gratifying 
amount of flexibility. 

The facts contained in this table are 
also gratifying when compared with 
the figures on retardation obtained in 
other schools. 

The figures obtained ina few cities 
which have been surveyed are given 
below. 


as] 
= 
Solgore & 
City SEs else 
BSl SESS 
Pou (| Pu Z| Cay 
Quincy,.Mass; 2...22 12. --322 22. 22S eon abe 
Indianapoliss ind) -2_-.3- eee 29) dle) tae 
ElmiracN, Yoel eeee 34 | 28 | 38 
Danville; Tl eee 38 | 34 | 28 
Bayonne; NeJ. 222s et ae eee 42 | 31 | 27 
Salt Lake Gity, Utah? sets ee 44 | 39 | 17 
Pasetac, N. Jscg fo. eect ee 51 | 32.) 17 
Butte; Mont, ooz2 oh eeeees oo an eee 51: ATE 


A PLEA FOR MUSIC IN THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


By OLIVIA J. THOMAS 


The teaching of musicin the public 
schools is becoming more general] each 
year, but still there are many places 
where this art is sadly neglected. 
Many good sized towns have no super- 


vised instruction in music in their 
schools and since the old time singing 
school is discontinued, the rural com- 
munities have no chance whatever to 
learn to read music, unless as occasion- 
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MADE BY THE PRACTICE SCHOOL PUPILS 


ally happens, some ambitious young 
‘person drives through the country and 
arranges for a summer class in piano. 
Vocal lessons are almost never given 
in this way. 

In the country where people are re- 
moved from the diversions common to 
the city and town, the evenings are 
long and much enjoyment could be had 
from family singing. Music engenders 
and promotes good feeling, makes the 
home attractive to the children, and, 
with the harmonizing influence of 
“music, much of the discord of life is 
foryotten. 

What is more common than music? 
In infancy we are soothed to slumber 
by the mother’s lullaby; in Sunday 
school and church we have music; birds 
are singing al] around us; most towns 
have bands; playhouses, their orches- 
tras; and, when we die, our friends 
sing hymns at our funeral service. We 
are in the midst of music from the 
-eradle to the grave. 

To cultivate a love for music in the 
hearts of children creates and fosters 
a refined sentiment that lasts through 


life. School music, where it is success- 
ful, correlates with the community life. 
It permeates the home, church and 
social life of the place. 

We truly need some incentive to 
singing in the country churches, where 
the burden of the music falls upon a 
very few. A year ago I was asked to 
come once a week in the summer toa 
village to teach the young people of. 
one of the churches the songs in their 
singing books. The young people were 
not attending service as they should, 
and the older members thought that, 
if the music could be made attractive, 
the young people would become more 
interested in the church services. Hav- 
ing planned to be absent from home 
part of the summer, I was able to go 
only four or five weeks. I found some 
of the voices rather pleasing, but every- 
one was timid about letting out his 
voice, as the songs were new and the 
majority of them could not read notes. 
Good singing under conditions of this 
kind, except by note, cannot help but 
be a long way off and necessitates per- 
sistent effort on the part of instructor 
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and singers. We need music so badly 
in the social life of the rural ecommuni- 
ties, where entertainment is scarce. 

How many people sing if they do not 
know how? One cannot read until! one 
learns how. Children have to learn to 
walk and get many bumps in the doing 
of it. But music is so difficult, say 
some. Mathematics is difficult also. 
Everyone possesses the faculty of music 
to some extent, but it must be cultivated 
,as all other faculties. I feel sure that 
every one can learn to sing, but he 
must learn. It is conclusively shown 
that the proportion of children who 
cannot learn to sing, if properly taught, 
is no greater than that of those who 
cannot learn mathematics. It is true 
that special aptitude gives one the 
advantage over another, but all can 
learn something of music, and nearly 
all can become proficient. 

The training of the voice and the 
learning of elementary principles should 
be begun in chijdhovud. Nearly al) 


children sing, but al] adults do not sing, 
nor can they all be taught to sing. 
The disuse of the vocal chords in child- 
hood often incapacitates the adult for 
singing and his throat will be like the 
withered arm, beyond recovery for 
actual use. Also, after one has reached 
maturity, the inclination tends toward 
a chosen profession or business, and we 
are unwilling to plod through the es- 
sentials of Jearning to sing or play, but 
are impatient to reach the point of 
efficiency. Thus itis crowded out by 
other things: 

What a help to the teacher is music 
in the school room! With its recrea- 
tive influence, it brightens up the faces, 
inspires cheerfulness, which is an im- 
petus to work, soothes irritation and 
lightens the work all around. Voeal 
music should be encouraged by a!! earn- 
est and progressive educators, for sing- 
ing is known to improve the enuncia- 
tion, refine the taste, elevate the 
morals, confirm the health, strengthen 


THE VILLAGE STORE---THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


j [This picture shows one way in which the work in arithmetic in Miss Burchfield’s room is being 
vitalized. The boxes were gathered by the children from stores in Edinboro or from the manufacturers. 
A letter to Colgate & Co., New York City, brought a large variety of the attractive boxes in which the goods 
of this well known house are placed on the market. 

Paper money is used in making purchases and the transactions of this store furnish a wide variety of 
practical problems for the classes in arithmetic. ] 
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MANUAL TRAINING---FIFTH GRADE 


the social feeling and add much to the 
pleasure of all.. The consideration of 
health is worthy of notice. Singing is 
beneficial through the exercise it gives 
to the lungs and vital organs. One 
cannot sing without increased action of 
the lungs, and this brings a greater 
amount of air in contact with the blood, 
and healthful blood gives energy to the 
brain. Thus the brain as well as the 
body benefits by this pleasant exercise. 
At this point I wish to read a portion 
of Dr. Winship’s article on ‘‘Music for 
Educational Service,’’ found in the 
October Music Bulletin of last year: 
‘‘Music is as real in its service to 
humanity as the multiplication table. 
‘“‘Why does a hoy whistle when he 
needs heart? Why did the soldier boys 
sing Dixie or Marching Through 
Georgia when there was danger of 
overmuch thinking of ‘Home Sweet 
Home’ or of the morrow’s carnage? 
‘“Why doesn’t the boy repeat the mul- 
tiplication table? Why didn’t’ the 
soldiers have a spelling match? 
*“*‘When you need music you need it 


more than you need the list of irregular 
verbs. 

““‘Why has every evangelist had his 
Sankey, Aiexander or Excel to warm 
up the audience until! the blood tingled 
and thrilled like the springtime senti- 
ment of youth? Why not start a revi- 
val with a recitation of definitions? 

*‘Why do the volleys of theological 
thunder need an audience that has been 
set a-tingling before the sermonic 
oratory belches forth? 

‘“‘Why do wedding bells chime joy- 
ous music in the happiest hour of a 
girl’s-life? 

‘*Why are social reformers so afraid 
of the cabaret? Why is it that music 
sets the brain a-whirling, the heart 
a-thumping, the feet a-going? 

‘‘Why is it that music possesses the 
soul of most people as nothing else 
does? Is it because it is non-essential, 
a side issue, a trifling incident in one’s 
life? Is it so unimportant in life, in 
war and politics, in love and religion, 
that it has no place in education? 

‘*For good or ill, music is one of the 
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greatest forces in human life, individ- 
ually and collectively. 

‘‘All pretense to educate without 
musi¢c is like pretending to be raptur- 
ously happy while wrinkling the face 
with scowls and frowns and clogging 
the voice with wrath or hate. 

‘‘Music is the smile of education 
smoothing out frowns, giving dimples 
in place of wrinkles. rippling, echoing 
tones in place of curses. 


“There may be women who will 
repeat the Corinthians’ chapter on 
Charity when gossiping over the garden 
fence, but they are rare. There may 
be men who will recite ‘To a Water- 
fowl’ when feeding the goslings or 
‘What is so rare as a day in June’ 
when spreading fertilizer, but they are 
rare; but it is not rare to find a woman 
humming ‘Home, Sweet Home’ over 
the washtub, cr a man _ whistling 
‘Marching Through Georgia,’ behind 
the plow. 

‘“‘Music when rightly taught and 
practiced gets into the life of boys and 
girls and stays there into manhood and 
womanhood as does nothing else in tne 
school.’’ 

It is a serious problem to know what 


to do with the young people who enter 
our eighth grade and high schoo) from 


the rural school without any training 
in music. I am pleased to know that 
in some states the rura! schools have 
supervised music instruction, and we 
hope and almost have the promise of 
the directors in our township that music 
will be a part of the regular work next 
year. It was decided to initiate it this 
year, but the length of term having 
been increased to eight months and 
taxes raised accordingly, the music 
teaching was deferred. 

The work should not add a great 
deal of expense to tax payers. One 
supervisor should be able to look after 
fifteen schools at !east, visiting each 
once a week. Three schools a day, 
even if they are two miles apart, should 
not be too many. This position will be 
a hard one and one perhaps not much 
sought after, so it will need to be made 
attractive by a good salary and the 
ready co-operation of the regular 
teachers. This plan will make it nec- 
essary that the regular teachers be 
qualified to teach the music in the 
absence of the supervisor, and, with 
this need facing us, the demand for 
more time given in our training schools 
to the preparation of the teacher in 
music will be urgent. Let us hope 
that we will have competent sepervis- 
ors for this work, actuated by the 
desire of benefitting rural school, church 
and social life. ' 


BASKET WEAVING---FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
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DRAMATIZATION---PRIMARY ROOM 


1916 CLASS PLAY 


By R. P. ANDERSON 


{ Midsummer Night’s Dream was presented by 
the Senior Class in 1916.] 

This play, dependent as it is upon 
creation of atmosphere, upon delicacy 
of handling and subtlety of suggestion, 
is not easy for amateurs. But, dificult 
though the task undoubtedly was, the 
student actors on that beautiful June 
evening certainly gave their audience 
Shakespeare’s fairy fantasy in all the 
charm of its whimsical humor and 
elusive witchery. The atmosphere 
was there, the delicate handling, the 
subtle suggestion, nothing was missed, 
nothing bungled. Faithful to their 
eareful and intelligent training, true to 
their own individual artistic grasp of 
the piece, the actors gathered their 
auditors up with them and took them 
all joyously, dreamily through that 
most wonderful of mid-summer nights. 

It would be a pieasure to take up 
each of the youthful players and give 


in detail his or her contribution to 
the eminently successful whole, but 
want of space forbids, and we can only 
mention two, but they are typical of all. 
Nothing could have been sprightlier, 
gayer, more captivating than Florence 
Firth’s Puck, and her infectious laugh, 
the Puck motif, echoed hauntingly 
throughout the evening. And once more 
our gratitude is due to Carlyle Harvey, 
this time for his irresistably droll im- 
persontion of Bottom, the weaver. 
Much was also adaed to the general 
effect by the graceful and spirited danec- 
ing and the exceedingly well worked 
out lighting effects. The tasteful cus- 
tuming harmonized with the out-door 
setting, and the beauty of the June 
evening threw its own enchantment 
over all. The entire performance was 
a joy to the audience, an honor to the 
school, an achievement to the Class of 
1916, and a triumph to Miss Sullivan. 
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THE ALUMNI LOAN FUND 


Last year, the members of the class 
of 1915 were asked to subscribe one 
dollar each to start a fund to be called 
the Alumni Loan Fund. It was hoped 
that at least fifty dollars would be ob- 
tained to start the fund and that each 
succeeding class would subscribe an 
equal amount until the principal should 
reach at least one thousand dollars. 

The fund will be administered by a 
board, consisting of the president of the 
Board of Trustees, the president of the 
Alumni Association, the principal and 
the registrar, and loans will be made to 
students on their notes, without inter- 
est, payable within two years after the 
student graduates or leaves the school. 

All alumni know that such a fund 
may make it possible for many worthy 
students to get an education, who other- 
wise could not. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss 
Ella Skiff, president of the Alumni 
Association, or to the principal. 

Below is a list of the subscriptions 
received from the class of 1915: 


DormeGillespie 322 oe $1.00 
Lucy aaah <2 ee eee eee 1.00 
Varenewolling co. ee ee 1.00 
Evelyn Hunter. = 1.00 
Howard Webster =2-22 02.0 eae eu 1.00 
Jessie’ Hitti. a BS Ape RIE > 1.00 
Opal’latt: “Se eee eee 1.00 
Isabelle Maier72 26. eee .50 
Ada McCalmon tage see 1.00 
Neal ‘Mathews. See ceeee 1.00 


Josie Boyer .2.:..5. ess eee 1.00 
Anna Paullinge. 22.2 eee 1.00 
Mae Gilkinson ..20. We) 32 eee 1.00 
Geneva Babcock. == >. Sosa 1.00 
Berdena ‘Reed’ ._.-2._ 2 2 Le 
Mabel Shattuck _.: 3.5: 1.00 
Florence Keitet.. 2. eee 1.00 
Harry. Hummer... > eee 1.00 
Ray Carter 2. 20.) o> eee 1.00 
Alene Mix io ) esc 2 eae 1.00 
Mary Firth —-..:. 2 2.00 
Mildred Isamb <..-.. 3223 ee ‘1.00 
Sidney Mahan” <2 2: cae 3.00 
Kthel Bentley ....:.2/2 ee 1.00 
Florence Harding 1-2 22e222 
Helen Zons: =... eee 1.00 
Myra D. Lewis -..-. ae. a 1.00 
Enid Williams (Mrs. Dearborn)___ 1.00 
Marjorie Wade _____- tee 1.00 
Florence Whipple __...2-22-0 1.00 
Arvilia Robinson) 2.224 Sages 1.00 
Edna Hazen {2.:...2. 22 1.00 
Grace Wallace -_..... 2-2 eee 1.00 
Fern Jackson ___-_- emery 1.00 
Florence Joles .2....\-U ae 1.00 
Edna Lamsop : 2.2.2.5) eee 1.00 
Metilda Gossman ...._.-_J 23a 1.00 
Fay Daley 22... 22... jee 1.50 
Nellie Klakamp /.--. 222 1.00 
Florence Harvey -.. 2 1.00 
Twila Culver)... =) 33 eee 2.00 
Mildred. ULamb:c_.. .. 22 1.00 
Floyd: Gray... 22 eee 1.00 | 
Bonneta Caldwell ..-... 22333 1.00 
$48.00 


CLASS 1916 


Name Address Occupation 
Alcorn, Elta Titusville Teaching 
Anderson, Alice E. Warren vp 
Anderson, Jane M. Edinboro ch 
Autate, Mary Blanche Edinboro Clerking 


Arthurs, Rachel 
Bates, Gertrude 
Beardsley, Bessie 
Betz, Clara E. 
Blauser, Grace V. 
Boyer, Marie 
Brakeman, Nina 
Brace, Myrtella 
Bramhall, Hazel C. 
Brooks, Ear! R. 


Brown, Chauncy Otte - 


Brown, Clarence W. 
Brown, Ruth 
Brush, Alzaida 
Cage, Ear! M. 
Chandler, Ethel 
Comstock, Nina 
Dain, Elgie 

Davis, Goldie 
Dandon, Lynn C. 
Eastwood, Tillie 
Eldredge, Myrtle 
Fellows, Mabel 
Firth, Florence P. 
Fisn, Berneice 
Frontz, Anna Marie 
Fuller, Louise 
Gleeten, Ethel M. 
Gleeten, Mary 
Gleeten, Twila B. 
Goodrich, Charles 
Goodrich, Owen 
Greenman, Luella 
Gross, Hazel 
Grugin, Lucile M. 
Hannah, Elizabeth 
Hayes, Adelbert 
Hayes, Clair N. 
Hayes, Marguerite 
Hayes, Mildred N. 


Hotchkiss, Marion E. 
Hunter, Bessie V. 
Johnson, Car! G. 
Johnson, Lucy M. 
Kirwin, Paul F. 
Lillis, Claire E. 
Lockard, Esther 
Luther, Alice 
Matteson, Mabel C. 
McAlevy, Edna 


Edinboro 
Hartstown 
Edinboro 
Oil City 
Exton 

Erie 
Stoneboro 
Waterford 
Oil City 
Barnes 
Caledonia 
Centerville 
Jamestown 
Hadley 
Pierpont, Ohio 


. Lottsville 


Sheffield 


Meadville, R. D. No. 8 


Edinboro 

Edinboro 
Johnsonburg, Box 428 
Erie, 613 West 8th 
Edinboro, R. D. 
Corry 


Hillsgrove, Sullivan Co. 
Saegertown, R. D. No. 3 


Edinboro 

Waterford 

North East 

Edinboro 

Kinzua 

Hiram, Ohio 
Waterford 

Edinboro 

Erie, 436 West 4th 
North Girard 
Edinboro, R. D. No. 4 
Belle Vernon, Box 212 
North Girard 


6é sé 


Duke Center 


Union City, R. D. No. 2 


Warren 

Sugar Grove 
Harmonsburg 

Erie, E. Lake Road 
Franklin, R. D. No. 1 
Fairview 

Union City 


Oil City, Box 100, R. D. 1 
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Rural Schoot 


6é 6é 


se se 


Oil .City Public School 
Rural School 

Grade Teacher 

Rural School 


sé ct 


Teaching 


tt 


Principal, Graded School 


Rural School 


6é sé 


Grade Teacher 


Principal, High School 


Rural School 
Primary Grade 
Rural School 


6é 66é 


15 


With N. W. Penn. Ry. Go. 


Grade Teacher 
At Home 
Grade Teacher 


6é 66 


Rural School 


€6é 6é 


6é 6é 


Grade Teacher 
At Home 

Rural School 
Primary Teacher 
Rural School 


6é 6eé 
6é 6é 


Grade Teacher 


sé té 


Principal, High School 
Rural Schoo! 
Hardware Clerk 
Rural School 


Ass’t Prin., High Scheel 


Grade Teacher 
Rural School 
Grade Teacher 
Rural School 


66 6 


16 


MeDonald, Bessie 
MeDonald, Jessie 
McDowell, A. G. 
McGranahan, Hugh J. 
MecMurren, E!mer L. 
Morgan, Ruby 
Norman. Vivian 
Phifer, Howard 
Pinney, Luella 
Purtle, Catherine M. 
Quarterson, Laura 
Query, Sarah E. 
Randall, Rada 

Reed, Celia 

Rubner, Blanche E. 
Runnels, Hazel M. 
Roggenkamp, Dorothea 
Sayre, Floyd 
Schruers, Velma E. 
Shaffer, Roxie 
Sheldon, Vera M. 
Slocum, Hazel 
Smith, Alice B. 
Smith, Harry B. 
Smith, Hugh H. 
Smith, Margaret R. 
Steward, Charles E. 
Trejchel, Joseph:F. 
Weed, Paul S. 
Wheeler, Mildred M. 
Whiteman, Irene 
Wood, Sarah M. 
Zahniser, Naomi 


3 


0112 10 
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Greensburg, R. D. No. 3 Rural School 


Conneaut Lake 
New York City 
Meadville 


North East, R D. No. 6 


Garland 
Edinboro 


Erie, 330 E. 3rd 
Farrell, 939 Spearman 
Guys Mills 

East Springfield 
McKean 

Cambridge Springs 


New Castle Y. W. C. A. 


Clarendon 

Ripley, N. Y. 

Guys Mills 

Spring Creek 
Meadville, R. D. No. 5 
Hadley 

North Kingsville, O. 
Arroyo 

Russell, R. D. No. 2 
Erie, 649 W. 18th 
Erie, 669 Hess Ave. 
Hallton, Pa. 


At Home 

Crowell Pub. Co. 
Student, Allegheny 
Rural School 

Grade Teacher 
Keystone View Co. 
Ruial School 
Grade Teacher 


66 66 


Rural School 


Grade Teacher 
Principal, High School 
Rural School 


66é 66 


6 66 


Grade Teacher 


Lathe Hand 
Tool Inspector 
Rural School 


Conneaut, O., 531 Harbor St., Grade Teacher 
4 


Waterford, R. D. No 


Rural School 


Waynesburg, R. D. No. 4 Rural Seoool 


East Hickory 


Grade Teacher. 
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